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THE HOME OF WALTHER VON DER 
VOGELWEIDE. 

IT has fared with Walther von der Vogelweide as with many 
another upon the roll of fame. Regarding his birth and 
his" birthplace, his actual social status, his death, and his 
descendants, the muse of history is mute. 

In the absence of definite data, however, speculation has 
been rife, and with elaborate ingenuity has re-created from 
the shreds and tatters of sporadic references a characteristic 
and appropriate biography. 

Of what nature are these materials ? 

Apart from the noble and imperishable monument of his 
poetic works, the meagre memorials of his existence and 
career may be quickly quoted. 

In Austria, as he himself says in one of his poems, in 
Austria he learned his art. 

" Ze 6sterriche lernt ich singen unde sagen." 

(L. W.i 32, 14.) 

At various castles and courts he appeared at various times 
as a transient guest, not always himself content, nor appar- 
ently always welcomed as he desired and deserved. 

Once at least he tarried, but briefly, at a monastery, that 
of Tegernsee, where, if any, purely aqueous was his enter- 
tainment, and humorous his expressed dissatisfaction, (l. w. 
104, 23.) 

According to a record discovered in 1874, he, the "Cantor 
Waltherus de Vogelweide," received in the fall of 1203 the 
price of a mantle of pelt at the hands of Wolfger von Ellen- 
brechtskirchen, the Bishop of Passau, and later Patriarch of 
Aquileia. 

1 Lachmann's and Wilmanns's editions of Vogelweide. 
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Evidently in his latter days he revisits his home, and is 
overcome by memories of the past, and by a longing to join 
in some impending crusade. His elegiac mood is voiced 
in the most pathetic and beautiful of his poetic strains. 
(l. W. 124, I.) 

Another song from his lyre chants his entrance into the 
Holy Land, — whether he were an actual participant in a 
genuine crusade, or whether his assumed pilgrimage were 
but the inner vision of a common experience, (l. w. 14, 38.) 

As a gift from the Emperor Frederick II., he finally 
receives a small estate in fief as an asylum for his age ; 
and in the Minster at Wtirzburg a tablet in mediocre Latin 
commemorated his passing; while with his supposed burial 
place has been associated the pleasing legend which his 
name illustrates, and which Longfellow has gracefully nar- 
rated. 

Living, his verse had evoked from friendly and hostile 
witnesses alike the testimony of its keenness and its power. 
He dies, and his memory is praised by his disciples; while 
Hugo von Trimberg, a few decades later, sings : 

" Her Walther von der Vogelweide, 
swer des vergaez', der tset' mir leide." 

But his memory does fade, and apart from a bare mention 
of his name at the end of the seventeenth century in a cata- 
logue of the great masters of song, Walther's fame seems 
wholly obscured. 1 

When the study of his works began anew at the opening 
of this century, the curious investigator began also a search 
for evidence of Walther's nativity and career. But, as we 
have seen, the historical record is of extreme scantiness, and 
the story of his life is quite dependent upon a series of non- 
sequiturs and inexhausted alternatives. Around nearly every 
detail of the narrative is clustered a group of varying conclu- 
sions amid which imagination may frolic, while the logical 
faculty may practise its acumen with a fascinating freedom. 

1 The feeble efforts of Goldast, Hoffmannswaldau, and Gleim, and the imper- 
fect collection of Bodmer, produced little effect. 
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When was Vogelweide born ? For forty years or more, he 
says, he has duly sung of love. (l. w. 66, 27.) The song 
in which this phrase occurs cannot be dated, but unless the 
poet were too prematurely precocious, the line will yield him 
at least sixty years of life. 

When did he die ? The latest date with which apparently 
he can be associated is presumably 1228. Certain other 
songs, which date themselves, evince such a maturity of 
thought and expression as evidently to belong to the poet's 
middle life ; and to this period would naturally belong also 
certain contemporary tributes to his fame in the writings of 
fellow-poets. The range of his probable birth varies then 
from about 1157 to about 1170. The date of his death is 
absolutely indeterminate. 

The place of his birth is apparently even more indeter- 
minable, and would involve primarily, not merely the correct 
interpretation of numerous passages in his writings, but 
would be further dependent on the accurate investigation 
and analysis of a variety of documentary testimony from the 
records of many localities in various centuries. These records 
begin at about the year 1200, and belong to lands as scattered 
as Wurtemberg, Switzerland, Bavaria, the Rhinelands, Fran- 
conia, Saxony, Austria, the Tyrol, Styria, and Bohemia. 

Referring briefly to these records seriatim, we find that 
Stumpf's Swiss Chronicles, written about 1550, mention a 
citizen of St. Gall named Hans Vogelweider. Into a later 
edition of the Chronicles, appearing several decades after the 
writer's death, is introduced the mention of an old castle 
Vogelweide in the neighborhood with which the name of the 
famous Minnesinger was then assumed to be associated. A 
burgher family of Vogelweiders, to be sure, was there found, 
dating back to 1377; but the rich archives of the great 
monastery at St. Gall apparently have no memoranda of 
such an earlier family, nor any mention of a Vogelweide 
castle. Here, then, we have the first non-sequitur. 

That the name Vogelwaid is also not uncommon in Wur- 
temberg, and has been found in Styria dating back to 1368, 
has led in neither case to further disclosures. 
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King Ludwig of Bavaria, apparently by a royal ukase, in 
the absence of other authority, located Walther's home upon 
the Rhine ; and Wilhelm Grimm, identifying Vogelwejde 
with Freidank, establishes from the poems of the latter 
Swabia as the common birthplace. 

A sixteenth century writer traces Walther's origin to Meis- 
sen, but without betraying the source for his conclusions. 

In Upper Bavaria is a village called Feldheim ; and a 
record of 1394 notes a "Walther von de Vogelwaid von 
Veldhein." But this is merely another illustration of the 
spread of the name, which may arise from the common voca- 
tion of bird-snaring, or, as Zingerle has indicated, from the 
custom prevailing in Bavaria and the Tyrol between the 
twelfth and fifteenth centuries of naming children after 
famous poets or the heroes of epic song. Similarly, in 
almost every Southern State might to-day be discovered 
dusky namesakes of the Father of this Country. 

For Franconia bore witness, first, the gravestone to Wal- 
ther's memory at Wiirzburg, no longer in existence, but 
visible up to the close of the last century, and mentioned 
as early as 1345. Wilhelm Grimm, indeed, once queried 
whether this stone were actually an ossibus momtmentum, 
or merely a memorial tablet ; but the inscription is sufficient 
to establish at least a connection between Walther and Fran- 
conia. A Hof " zu der Vogelwaide " (and " zu der Fogil- 
weide") is mentioned in the Cathedral archives at Wiirzburg 
in 1323. Whether this be the fief bestowed in 1220 by King 
Frederick, which once evoked from the poet such an outburst 
of gratitude (l. w. 28, 31) : 

Ich han min lehen, al die werlt, ich han min lehen, — 

must remain undecided. We may, however, locate him near 
Wiirzburg in his later years ; and if the attempt to date at 
1224 the poem describing the court diet at Nuremberg be 
successful, then the phrase "our native princes," which Wal- 
ther there employs, must, from the context, it is urged, have 
reference to the Franconian representatives who were present. 
(l. w. 84, 14.) 
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And this inference that Franconia was his home may be 
further supported by the language of the well-known elegy 
which is so often cited as an indication of Walther's birth- 
place ; for Franconia, apparently, he had visited but infre- 
quently, and now we know he turns to it late in life. (l. w. 
124, 1.) 

It will not be necessary to quote more than the opening 
lines of this touching "swan-song " : 

Owe war sint verswunden alliu miniu jar ! 
ist mir min leben getroumet, oder ist ez war? . . . 
liut unde lant, da ich von kinde bin erzogen, 
die sint mir fromde worden rent als ez si gelogen. 

But such is the fate of the interpretations of Vogelweide, 
that so wise a commentator as Zarncke can see in this poem 
only a general reference to the conditions surrounding Wal- 
ther's old age, common indeed to the despondent attitude of 
many an aged and world-weary soul ; and urges tnat we must 
look elsewhere for proofs of Walther's birthplace. 

And even the elegiac tone does not necessarily indicate, 
apart from the veiled reference to a certain papal bull, that 
the extreme limit of the poet's life had been reached. Had 
we no further proof of Goethe's years than those tenderly 
reflective and mournfully retrospective lines afford which 
form the dedication of Faust, and contain the same final 
yearning for another land of promise, should we not incline 
to the belief that they were the offspring of his aged mus- 
ings, rather than an expression of his strong and sober 
maturity ? 

But Austria, too, demands a share in Vogelweide. 
Walther's saying that in Austria he learned his art has been 
interpreted in diametrically opposite ways. Pfeiffer claims 
that the phrase excludes Austria as the land of Walther's 
nativity. In Austria he learned his art. Therefore he could 
not be born there ! For why should he take the trouble to 
state what would have been self-evident if Austria were his 
native land too ? A unique parallelism is here cited from the 
verse of Reinmar von Zweter, who sings : 
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" Von Rine so bin ich geborn, 
in Oesterriche erwahsen ; Beheim han ich mir erkorn." 

Lachmann maintains, on the other hand, that as Walther 
had thus passed as an Austrian from the days of his youth, it 
would be useless to search elsewhere for his origin. Further 
evidence of this Austrian origin Lachmann, after the pattern 
of Agassiz's fishbone, finds betrayed in the one dialectic 
form verwarren, for verworren (l. w. 34, 18), although it is 
admitted that this form is by no means exclusively Austrian, 
nor is it impossible to imagine that Walther's language might 
have been colored by the environment of his youth. 

And finally the same poem which yields for Pfeiffer, too, 
such clear proof that Franconia was the home of Vogelweide, 
furnishes to Lachmann the best evidence that "our native 
princes" therein mentioned must have been the Austrian 
magnates who were present at the aforesaid Nuremberg diet. 
What is the point involved ? A bit of mediaeval etiquette. 
Walther is asked about his experiences. At the Nuremberg 
diet, he says, the court was fair enough, but the minstrels 
went away empty handed. " Our native princes are so very 
courteous," he adds, with an apparent touch of sarcasm, 
" that Leopold (of Austria) would have had to give alone had 
he not been a guest." That is, the treating should have 
been done by the native Franconian princes, the hosts, while 
Leopold the Austrian, as a guest, was by mediaeval custom 
relieved from the burden, and evidently did not care volun- 
tarily to assume it. 

But no, says Lachmann, Walther's meaning is that our 
Austrian "native princes" were of such a splendid type that 
Leopold would have been the only generous one had he not 
excused himself as a guest for being short (l. 200). Which 
reason is a shining illustration of the principle of Incus a non 
lucendo. And, after all, as Wilmanns maintains (Leben W's 
60), at such a diet all were guests, and no one was obliged 
(yet any one was free) to treat ; although, on the other hand, 
G. Waitz intimates that the burden of entertainment often 
rested on the land ( Verfg., vi, 345-346). The minstrel's ex- 
pectation was therefore not unreasonable. 
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But meanwhile the same critic who at first ardently cham- 
pions the cause of Franconia became converted to the claims 
of Tyrol by a discovery which he soon after made in the 
land-register of an early duke of Carinthia who died in 1295. 
In this register is mentioned an estate Vogelweide which lay 
on the south slope of the Brenner; and not far off inquiry 
revealed the existence of a forest which to-day bears the 
names of Vorder- und Hintervogelweide. Three years later, 
in 1867, a local pastor announces that in Layener Ried, 
somewhat further south, there were two Vogelweider farms, 
the older of which might well be regarded as Walther's home. 
The name Walther Vogelweider was found in the parish 
baptismal register for 1575, and a Stephlein von Vogelwayd 
was noted in a local record toward 143 1 ; while in Bozen 
near by was discovered a Chonradus Vogelwaiderius de 
Eppiano in a record of 1302. 

Once more the old familiar passages were threshed through 
and their application to the Tyrolese locality elucidated. In 
Austria he merely learned his art. Why might he not then 
have been born in Tyrol as well as anywhere else ? The 
elegy written on revisiting his home after long absence, 
might well apply to the valley of the Eisak rolling rapidly, 
well away from the known itinerary of his life. The crusade 
which he yearned to make, "the dear journey over sea," 
would be that of 1227-28, for which, by the Brenner, he was 
directly on the way. The Tyrol was at that time a land of 
song; and in the manuscripts the poems of a whole group 
of contemporary Tyrolese bards have been confused with 
those of Vogelweide. 

The language of Walther's poems, it was claimed, pre- 
sented dialectic peculiarities traceable to this part of the 
Tyrol ; and by a course of argument which impresses one as 
far-fetched and somewhat finical, one writer, Domanig, 1 in- 
volving others in his train, even endeavored to establish a 
connection between two or three chance references in these 
poems to an imaginary good old pious hermit {kldsenczre, 
Klausner), and the Tyrolean town of Klausen (KMsen). 

1 Der "Kldsenaere" Walther's von der Vogelweide. Paderborn, 1889. 
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These references occur as follows : In the most famous- 
group of Walther's Spruche, dealing with the situation at the 
time of the strife between the rival emperors, about 1200, 
he pictures a hermit remote in his cell, bewailing the general 
disorder, lamenting the all too youthful Pope, and calling 
on God to aid Christendom, (l. w. 9, 35.) 

Ich hdrte verre in einer klus 

vil michel ungebaere : 

da weinte ein klosensere, 

er klagete gote stniu leit, 

owe der babest ist ze junc : hilf, herre, diner kristenheit. 

A little later his " aged hermit " sings a warning strain of 
the dangers of dissension, (l. w. 10, 33.) 

Min alter klosenaere von dem ich so sane, 
do uns der erre babest also sere twanc. 

Once again, after that, his " good hermit " raised a note 
of lamentation at the wrong example of the clergy, (l. w. 
34. 33-) 

Wan aber min guoter klosena^re klage und sere weine. 

And finally, in a poem describing Walther's patient endur- 
ance of ill treatment, the poet protests in humorous contrast, 
that even a hermit under such trying circumstances would 
find forbearance ceasing to be a virtue, (l. w. 62, 10.) 

Ein klosensere, ob erz vertriiege? ich waene, er nein. 

The significance of this cloistered character and his pos- 
sible identity with various historic personages have given 
rise to an interesting controversy ; while the attempt to 
identify the form of the name klosencere with the patrial 
adjective derived from the place Klusen (or Klausen) has 
precipitated an etymological discussion of some length. 1 

1 " Der klagende Klausner, welcher mehrmals vorkommt, bedeutet die vor- 
malige strenge Frommigkeit im Gegensatze zu der nunmehrigen Ausartung des 
Geistlichen Standes." (Uhland.) " Der Klausner scheint lediglich eine allegorische 
Person zu sein." (Simrock-Wackernagel.) " Der Klausner ist fur Walther das 
Bild des wahren Christenlums, ein Idealbild, das der nach weltlicher Herrschaft 
ringenden Kirche gegeniiber gestellt wird. An eine bestimmte Person ist nicht 
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This identity, however, having been assumed, and the con- 
nection being apparently established, the aesthetic character 
of the poor Klausner vanishes in the transformation. But 
the man of Klausen is next proven to be the poet himself, 
who is thus represented as engaged in a witless game of hide- 
and-seek with his own personality. But the temptation was 
too great thus to establish the nativity of the poet beyond 
peradventure. 

Stronger arguments than these, however, were those which 
had already spoken for the valley of the Eisak ; and the whole 
Tyrol began to rise in support of the attractive hypothesis 
which has perhaps at present the majority of champions, and 
Walther memorials were soon scattered all along the pass 
from Innsbruck to Bozen. 

In a Walther album, kept for pilgrim entries at the sup- 
posed Vogelweiderhof, a recent traveller has left some admoni- 
tory and suggestive lines in manuscript : 

Ob Walther von der Vogelweid' 
An diesem Platz entsprungen, 
Das zu erweisen bis zur Zeit 
1st Niemanden gelungen. 

Herr Walther von der Vogelweid' 
War iiberall daheime 
Wo Vogelsang, wo schone Maid — 
Das sagen seine Reime. 

Drum lasst die Zweifel unberuhrt 
Uns den Gelehrten schenken — 
Wer einen Hauch von ihm verspiirt, 
Der darf hier sein gedenken. 

zu denken." (Wilmanns.) "Der Typus eines iiber den Parteien stehenden 
echten Christen." (Vogt.) 

Among those who have attempted to identify the hermit are J. Grimm (" ohnc 
Grand," Wilmanns), who suggested Walther Mapes or Henricus Septimellensis; 
Opel, who names Bishop Conrad of Halberstadt; and I. V. Zingerle, whose can- 
didate is Ortolf II. of Saben. Karl Domanig, as is noted above, insists that the 
hermit is Vogelweide himself. W. Golther singularly enough appears to support 
this contention (Miinchener Neueste Nachrichten, 19. April, 1890, Morgenblatt), 
which is combated vigorously by O. Behaghel (Germania, 1890, xxxv, 199) and 
repudiated by F. Vogt (Zeitschrift fur deutsche 1'hilologie, 1891, xxin, 479). 
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But the learned doubts continue, and the last word has not 
yet been spoken, although the latest word comes to us from 
Bohemia, to which land the old master-singer jingle in 1697 
had already assigned Vogelweide. In the list of great bards, 
there mythically associated, he is described as follows : 

Der funfft Herr Walther hiess, 

War ein Landherr aus Bohmen gewiss, 

Von der Vogelweid war 

Schon. 

That Bohemia had found no brave backers sooner seemed 
to lie in the lack of any further corroborative evidence for 
this somewhat belated and isolated assertion. But in 1893, 
after Reidl and Wolkan in 1886 had started the chase, 1 a 
Bohemian scholar, Dr. Hermann Hallwich, emerges from the 
gloom of his investigations into the town records of Dux, a 
respectable little municipality in northwestern Bohemia, dat- 
ing back at least to the middle of the thirteenth century. 2 

The book containing these records, and comprising entries 
between 1389 and 1739, was almost the only original docu- 
ment of the earlier period remaining in the whole neighbor- 
hood after the ravages of the Hussite hordes in the middle 
of the fifteenth century. Hallwich finds from the first year's 
records the mention of a whole sheaf of Vogelweides, 
together with an important Vogelweider estate. By an in- 
genious line of argument he traces back the existence of 
this family and estate to the days of the Minnesinger 
Vogelweide. 

The way is now clear for the application to this region of 
the local allusions in Vogelweide's poems ; and under Hall- 
wich's shrewd manipulation many lines seem marvellously to 
match the landscape. Even the famous elegy appears to 'fit 
better into this Bohemian framework than into any other 
environment previously described. But Hallwich generously 
forbears to urge his advantage, and insists not upon his Quod 
erat demonstrandum. 

1 See Germania, xxxt, 431. 

2 Bohmen die Heimat Walthers von der Vogelweide? Prag, 1893. 
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This cautious reservation affords, however, no protection 
against the strictures of another German-Bohemian, the well- 
known biographer of Vogelweide, Anton Schonbach. 1 The 
gap between 1389 and 1200 cannot be bridged over, nor does 
he find historical ground for the existence of any German 
culture in that corner of Bohemia then. But, he exclaims, 
" should we regard Walther as a German-Czech half-breed ! " 
And Schonbach rightly gives no credence to the anachronistic 
tradition of Wagenseil's chronicle. The poetical landscape 
of Walther's verse finds little favor either, when for it is 
sought a local habitation and a geographical name. And so 
once more the patriotic instinct must give way to critical 
acumen, and the verdict of not proven is pronounced. 

What further disclosures the voluminous and neglected 
municipal and ecclesiastical archival treasures of Prague 
may hereafter yield, is one of the uncertain chances of the 
future. In the meantime, another is added to the long roll 
of claimants for the honor of Walther's birthplace. Patiently 
we must wait for the judicial answer which those archives, 
or mayhap some buried palimpsest, may yet afford. This 
remains one of the romantic quests of the schplar's life, like 
the search for Columbus records in the Vatican or in Iceland, 
or for the lost manuscripts of Lessing's or of Goethe's early 
Faust. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is still incon- 
clusive. Vogelweide remains the possession of the entire 
German nation, not the property of any one poor province. 
Each city may erect his effigy, and claim him in spirit as its 
own. Already, indeed, has this been done in more than one 
locality; but nowhere perhaps with greater appropriateness 
than in the little mountain town of Bozen in the Austrian 
Tyrol. 

There in the market-place stands his noble statue. It has 
been erected on the extreme linguistic frontier, guarded and 
buttressed by an abrupt and sombre barrier of cliffs. Among 
them winds the mountain pathway over which once Roman 
armies passed, and where later the mediaeval caravans of 

1 Zeitschrift fur deutsches Alterthum, 1895. Anz. 228-33. 
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trade, or bands of aspiring pilgrims, or the imperial proces- 
sions, moved upon their journey to the seductive and fateful 
Roman capital. 

Like a faithful Eckart, the imposing figure, standing by 
the highway to Canossa, seems still to give its warning, 
as of yore the fearless original, a "Deutscher Sitte hohe 
Wacht," uplifted a voice of admonition, and, as a German 
Ghibelline, flung defiance at the Roman tiara and at the 
ecclesiastical plunderers of Teutonic coffers. 

That warning may be construed to-day as issuing against 
the present increasing advancement up the southern slope of 
the Alps of Italian influence in state and church and lan- 
guage too. If it be so construed, the answering challenge 
is not far to seek. For by a curious, and perhaps intentional 
coincidence, there rises now near the former Italian boundary, 
less than a dozen leagues away in Austro-Italian Trient, the 
statue 1 of the grand and gloomy Tuscan, almost a contem- 
porary, who stood for the Empire against the Papacy, as did 
Walther ; and if Vogelweide admonishes both Pope and 
Emperor of their duties and of the limitations of their 
powers, Dante, with equal fearless, frankness, laments the 
temporal sovereignty of the Church. It is he, too, who in 
grief at the loss of the opportunity for redeeming Italy, con- 
signs to Purgatory the great Emperor and founder of the 
Hapsburg dynasty who scorned to wear the crown from 

Rome. 

Colui che piu sied' alto, ed ha sembianti 

D'aver negletto cio che far dovea, 

E che non muove bocca agli altrui canti, 
Ridolfo imperador fu, che potea 

Sanar le piaghe c' hanno Italia morta, 

Si che tardi per altri si ricrea. 

Purg. VII, 91-96. 

A fit spot, then, has also been chosen for this memorial 
of the exiled Florentine poet and patriot, upon Italian soil 
still held in pledge by a foreign conqueror. 

1 Dante's monument was dedicated Oct. 11, 1896. The memorial to Vogel- 
weide was unveiled Sept. 15, 1889. 
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The twain were once homeless wanderers ; but while Flor- 
ence is now begging for the ashes of her great citizen whom 
formerly she spurned, many a land has contended for the 
honor of marking Vogelweide as its own. And so, waiving 
all invidious interpretations of their political significance, let 
us hope that these two monuments may long abide as joint 
reminders that in this day of great material expansion, the 
intellectual life shall not be without material recognition. 

Horatio S. White. 

Cornell University, 

Ithaca, N.Y. 



